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tion of how the lines would be read as poetry. Fifteen pages 
devoted to the rhetoric of the songs complete this section. 

Of the actual reprints of the songs, the principal part of 
the book, little need be said. Each reprint is prefaced with a 
description of the text in its original published form, and an 
account of previous collections of separate songs. Watson's 
First Set of Italian Madrigals Englished, Morley's First Book 
of Canzonets, 1595, and Yonge's Musica Transalpina, are an- 
notated with the original Italian Madrigals from which the 
English songs were translated, so that comparison of the two 
versions is now easy for every student. The only misfortune 
of this reprint is that certain inaccuracies, probably printer's 
mistakes for the most part, render the text unauthoritative. 
The variations of spelling are numerous, 1 and it is frequently 
uncertain what voice-part the editor is following for the words. 
On p. 2 in the reprint of Byrd's Psalms, Sonnets and Songs, 
he states that in spelling he follows the Superius. Several of 
the other books reprinted have no Superius, and in Watson's 
Italian Madrigals Englished, 1590, which has a Superius, many 
lines (cf. 11. 1 and 4, p. 47) are wanting in that part and are 
supplied from the Tenor and Bassus. No mention is made of 
this by the editor. A short statement of his practice in such 
matters would have made the text more reliable, but even as 
it is, of course, it is sufficiently accurate for most students. 
At the end of the English text, several contemporary German 
translations are added. 

These criticisms, as was suggested at first, are intended not 
as censure of this book, but as indications of the problems that 
remain to be investigated in lyric poetry. This book is the most 
serviceable contribution yet made to the literary study of this 
branch of the lyric; to improve upon it one would have to 
enter new fields and investigate actual song. 

Columbia University. John Erskine. 



THE PLAYS AND POEMS OF GEORGE CHAPMAN. 

Edited by T. M. Parrott. Volume I. The Tragedies. 

London: George Routledge & Sons. 1910. 

A well edited complete edition of George Chapman's works 
has long been among the desiderata of students of the Eliza- 
bethan drama, an edition comparable to Bond's Lyly, Boas's 
Kyd and the now appearing variorum of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. The only complete edition that we have had, that of 

1 1 am indebted to Dr. C. W. Hathaway of the TJ. S. Naval Academy 
for the use of his careful collation of several of these song-books with 
the originals, besides my own comparison of them. — J. E. 
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R. H. Shepherd, in 1874-5, is wanting in accuracy and un- 
modern in editorial methods. Moreover, the results of the re- 
search of the past thirty-five years necessarily leave Mr. Shep- 
herd's work out of date. The Comedies and Tragedies of George 
Chapman, London, 1873, a collection that is complete except 
for the omission of Chabot and Eastward Ho, is open in general 
to the same objections as the Shepherd edition. No recent 
edition has had more than a few selected plays. 

The aim of Professor Parrott's- work is at once to "satisfy 
the demand of scholars for an accurate text and present the 
work of the noble old poet in a form suited to the general 
reading public." The edition is not made for the sole use of 
specialists in Chapman's work; yet it is painstakingly exact. It 
is also well suited to general readers of the drama, for a piece 
of editing need not, in order to be popular, be slipshod in 
workmanship or untrustworthy in results. That there is place — 
nay, demand — for such an edition of Chapman will hardly be 
denied. 

The text of the eight tragedies has evidently received tho 
utmost care. The early edition chosen as a basis has in no 
case been selected by accident or from motives either of con- 
venience or sentiment. The first edition has in each instance 
been used, except in the case of Bussy D'Ambois, where the 
edition of 1641 presents Chapman's own revision of his text. 
Elaborate textual studies of the two Bussy plays, 1 the two Biron 
plays, 2 and Alphonsus 3 were exposed by the editor to scholarly 
attack in advance of the publication of this volume. Departures 
from the text of the selected edition are recorded in the text 
notes, as are the various readings of the old editions ind some 
of the emendations advanced by modern editors. 

The spelling and the punctuation have been modernized 
throughout. The author's actual language and grammar, how- 
ever, are given without modernization. The frank compromise, 
made to satisfy the claims alike of the specialist and the general 
reader, is especially evident here. The editor has been com- 
mendably conservative in the matter of rearrangement of the 
verse lines, which is always a hazardous undertaking. 

The apparatus criticus is, for the most part, well arranged. 
Each play has its separate introduction, explanatory notes, 
and text notes, totaling almost two hundred octavo pages. It 
is somewhat disappointing that the definition of individual 
words has, as a rule, been left to a glossary that will appear 
in the third volume. Obscurities in the text are, however, 
treated satisfactorily in the notes. There is no formal bibliog- 

i In Englische Studien, vols. 38 and 39. 

2 In Mod. Lang. Rev. Oct., 1908. 

3 In Anglia, vol. XXX. 
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raphy either of editions or of criticisms of the plays, though 
at the head of the textual notes to each play mention is made 
of all independent texts. 

The introductions to the various tragedies give a much fuller 
account of the stage history and the sources of the plays than 
can be found elsewhere. Professor Parrott includes not only 
the results of his own researches in this field, but also the 
comparatively recent discoveries of Boas, Koeppel, and others. 
The dates of composition of Bussy and Revenge of Bussy, 
1603-4 and 1610-1611 respectively, are both later than the dates 
given in Schelling's Elizabethan Drama, in Stoll's "On the 
Dates of Some of Chapman's Plays," Modern Language Notes, 
1905, and some other places. Yet Professor Parrott has clearly 
established his case with reference to Revenge of Bussy, and has 
made the later date of Bussy seem at least very probable. The 
date of Pasquier's Les Recherches de la France, the source of 
Chabot, has been given by Koeppel as 1621, and in this he has 
been followed by Ward, Schelling and others. The present 
editor is able to cite an edition of Pasquier of the date 1611 
that is identical with the later edition. In many other points, 
Professor Parrott's work records additional information and 
correction of early errors that have been discovered either by 
himself or by some one else. 

The presentation of Chapman's theory and practice of trag- 
edy is the best that we have. For example, the comparison of 
Caesar and Pompey with Shakespeare's and Jonson's Eoman 
tragedies is clarifying and convincing. Chapman's purpose is 
shown to be that of embodying "in dramatic form an ethical 
idea" as distinctly as Shakespeare's purpose was to make his- 
torical characters real and dramatically alive and Jonson's aim 
was to present a realistic picture of a certain phase of life. 
Again, in his treatment of the commonplace connexion of 
The Revenge of Bussy and Hamlet, Professor Parrott shows 
that the relation was fundamentally not one of imitation but 
of carefully planned contrast, and that in Clermont T/Ambois, 
Chapman has put forward his ideal avenger over against Ham- 
let and other heroes of the tragedy of revenge. 

The criticism may be made of the treatment of Chapman's 
theory of tragedy that Chapman's eccentricities are rather too 
much normalized and his inconsistencies reconciled. Chapman's 
want of inventive and constructive power and the "invincible 
coarseness in his fiber" are made hardly sufficiently evident. 
Even this, however, is largely due to the editor's real under- 
standing of Chapman's general viewpoint and to his analysis 
and appreciation of the dramatist's work from this point of 
view. 
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The introductions to the tragedies of divided or doubtful 
authorship in the Chapman canon, Chabot, Alphonsus, and 
Revenge for Honour, deal fully with the problems of author- 
ship. The editor has no new theories to offer here; such orig- 
inality as he introduces is that of new details of evidence to 
support his chosen theory. The problem of the Shirley-Chapman 
amalgamation in Chabot receives close scrutiny. The separa- 
tion of the Shirley and Chapman parts is based on tests of dic- 
tion, style, verse-measure, and general point of view. The gen- 
eral conclusion that Shirley revised a Chapman play will hardly 
be questioned. The separation made here is usually plausible 
and in many cases cannot reasonably be questioned. The task 
is, however, delicate, and the editor has attempted a niceness 
of division that, in the nature of the case, is verv difficult of 
fulfillment. He says with regard to III, ii, 133, "This line 
looks to me suspiciously like an insertion of Shirley," and 
with regard to V, iii, 206-9, "It is possible that the obscurity 
of the last four lines is due to his (Shirley's) taking over a 
bit of Chapman which he did not understand, and which he 
rewrote in such a way as to give more sound than sense." 
These statements, left "as they are without substantiation, are 
hardly more than mere guesses. The repudiation of Chapman's 
connection with either Alphonsus or Revenge for Honour will, 
it is to be hoped, be finally accepted. 

If the forthcoming volumes of Chapman's comedies and 
poems respectively equal this volume of tragedies, the work 
should be for many years the authorized edition of Chapman. 
The mastery of the subject shown by the editor is unusually 
complete. The text is accurate. The criticisms are enlighten- 
ing and free from eccentricity and from scholarly bias. In 
short, the volume should be generally acceptable to students of 
the Elizabethan dramas. 

Central University of Kentucky. D. L. Thomas. 



STUDIES IN LANGUAGE AND LITEEATUEE IN CELE- 
BRATION OF THE SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY OF 
JAMES MOEGAN HAET, NOVEMBEB 2, 1909. New 
York. Henry Holt and Company. 1910. 
A fitting recognition of the services of Professor James Mor- 
gan Hart to the study of English is made in this volume, pre- 
sented to him by his former students. The variety among 
the eighteen articles which the book contains reminds us of 
Professor Hart's varied interests. His disciples are obviously 
many men of many minds, who are here united in a recogni- 



